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“THE POLISH MESSENGER” 
by William Orpen 


HE lovers of art who yearly are 

drawn to Burlington House in London 

for the annual exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, naturally expect representation 
of merit fromcertain artists who are mould- 
ing factors in British contemporary art. 
There is the group which is producing the 
very correct and somewhat cold and con- 
ventional portrait, more or less following 
a formula; and there are outstanding in- 
dividuals each of whose works is a surprise, 
a new experiment tried, a new solution 
reached, and whose painting is at once 
national and yet very individual. In this 
group one eagerly looks for the work of 
William Orpen, sure of its being in many 
ways among the most distinguished paint- 
ings on view. Not only is it satisfactory 
in Burlington House, but when it reaches 
a permanent home, whether in private col- 
lection or public gallery, it retains its merit 
and calls attention to the artist’s genius. 
This is equally true of examples from his 
studio which never helped to raise the 
standard of the Burlington House exhibi- 
tion because they were never shown there. 


Orpen is at once a landscape and figure 
painter, accepting, as any painter must, 
commissions for portraits of the great and 
near-great, since these make possible a cer- 
tain amount of leisure wherein he may 
paint the subject which most pleases him. 
That these portraits are better than the 
average, is distinctly to his credit. But 
we find Orpen at his best when able to 
paint fancy-free, choosing a model which 
presents an artistic problem for solution, 
sometimes like greater artists before his 
time, using himself for a model, or some 
curious person whose strange life, freedom 
from convention, or interest of costume in- 
vites his power of interpretation. Sucha 
proposition involves a mastery of technique 
resulting from long training and years of 
labor. 

Evidently Orpen took particular pleas- 
ure in using the Polish messenger for a 
study. Here is no ordinary English model 
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posing in a borrowed costume, but a type 
as distinct and full of interest, with a 
wealth of experience not for open discus- 
sion, as interesting as was Michael Strogoff, 
the hero of Jules Verne’s thrilling story. 
Who but an artist of first quality would be 
ablé to make such an accent of the astrak- 
han cap, and perhaps who but Orpen of 
living painters could so well sum up the 
character of the man? To be sure, Orpen 
has painted portraits and studies of women, 
but rarely have these approached the ex- 
cellence of his studies of men. The de- 
sired effect is heightened by his use of a 
white background. Certain modern French 
painters are also partial to this, but do not 
use it with such skill, or blend it in so 
happily with the subject. 


Orpen was born near Dublin, on Novem- 
ber 27, 1878, son of the late Arthur H. 
Orpen, M.A. of Oriel, Stillorgan County, 
Ireland. When but eleven he began regular 
attendance at the Dublin Metropolitan 
School of Art. In 1895 he came to Lon- 
don to study at the Slade School of Art, 
where he worked until 1899. In that year 
he exhibited in the New English Art Club. 
Since then his career has been character- 
ized by plenty of hard work, and by an in- 
creasing recognition of his genius, until 
today he easily ranks among the leaders of 
contemporary British art. In 1904 he first 
appeared in the exhibition at Burlington 
House and since then his work has been an- 
nually a feature of the Academy. Among 
the honors coming to him is that of being 
President of the Royal Society of Portrait 
Painters. 


His Irish spirit of impatience of restraint 
and love of being different from his fellows 
would appeal to a Gallic critic, so in speak- 
ing of his skill one can hardly improve on 
the words of Gabriel Mourey who found 
that, ‘One feels that this man paints with 
gusto, joyfully and in full freedom; he is so 
fresh and charming in his audacities, . . .”” 


It has been well said that with the 
true artist, each canvas is an adventure. 
Certainly one feels this to be decidedly 
true in the case of Orpen. 
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AN EGYPTIAN HIPPOPOTAMUS 
Bice, strange creatures of the world al- 


ways aroused excited interest in an- 

cient times. In these days we marvel 
at Carveth Wells and William Beebe and 
the tales they tell, which closer acquaint- 
ance with science reveals to be true. So it 
was in the ancient world, Herodotus and 
Pliny are two who astonished their readers 
with tales of marvels, sometimes exagger- 
ated and in some cases wholly false, but in 
the main surprisingly true. In both writers 
we have the account of the Egyptian hip- 
popotamus. We also find the interest of 
the Roman world illustrated in Pompeii, 
where in the mosaic from the floor of the 
House of the Faun we see the creatures of 
the Nile—crocodile, hippopotamus, ichneu- 
mon and ibis. Strange as it might be to 
the Roman world, the hippopotamus was a 
well-known member of Egyptian natural 
history and life. Although rarely found 
in Lower Egypt, it was, according to Pliny, 
plentiful enough in the Saite nome. Dur- 
ing all the years we have records of Egypt, 
we find the hippopotamus a source of an- 
noyance to the fellaheen because he de- 
stroyed the crops at night, and his size 
prohibited his being easy to drive away. 
But the sportsmen of ancient times found 
him worthy prey, and as long ago as the 
4th or 5th Dynasty hunted him for the 
sport he afforded. In characteristic fash- 
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ion they pictured on the walls of their 
tombs their joys as well as their tasks, and 
so the scenes of the hunts reveal the hippo- 
potamus as well as the birds of the marshes. 
Besides wall-representations, models of hip- 
popotami were used in the Middle King- 
dom (about 1950 B. C.), as part of the 
tomb furniture, so that in the next world 
this pleasant sport might be pursued by 
the deceased. 

One of these pottery statuettes repre- 
senting the hippopotamus has recently been 
purchased with the Museum Appropria- 
tion. It is not unique, for the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York possesses 
one which is complete,! while in the Provi- 
dence example the legs are broken off and 
missing. But aside from this, the modell- 
ing, glaze, feeling for life, and above all the 
decoration, are very similar. Both exam- 
ples are of the usual white coarse pottery 
covered with thick blue glaze. The glaze 
was originally blue in color, but in the fir- 
ing, or as the effect of long burial, has 
changed somewhat in spots to greenish 
blue. We see the giant animal at home in 
the marshes, for on his back, painted in 
purplish black, are represented lotus leaves, 
butterflies, reeds, etc. In this respect the 
Providence example is more detailed and 
finer than the one in New York, and re- 
sembles the example in the Cairo Museum. 


1 Bull. Met. Mus., vol. XII, No. 4, Apr. 1917, p.77. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS 


Blue faience, Egyptian, XI Dynasty 
Museum Appropriation, 1929 
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The hippopotamus also occurs in certain 
types of members of the Egyptian panthe- 
on. Just why it was connected with three, 
the writer does not know, but so it was. 
First in importance was Hathor, to whom 
the animal was sacred; then the god Am- 
mit was also hippopotamus-bodied and 
crocodile-headed; while of greatest concern 
to the Egyptian women was Taouris, god- 
dess of childbirth, who was represented as a 
hippopotamus standing on its hind-legs. 

Perhaps we are fortunate in having the 
freely modelled and delightful animal as 
he was surprised in his native haunts, for 
it was certainly true of Egyptian art that, 
when it was too closely associated with 
religion, its forms became stereotyped. Too 
often we judge Egyptian art by these ste- 
reotyped forms, whereas at certain periods 
the Egyptians succeeded in expressing 
themselves in terms of beauty and life. To 
one such period of free representation be- 
longs the statuette in the Museum. 

L. E. ROWE 


CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 
AND THE MUSEUM 


HE year of 1930 has taken its toll of 

American artists, and closed a num- 

ber of usefulcareers. The latest of these 
is that of Charles W. Hawthorne, whose re- 
cent death has directed attention to his 
work in every art gallery of importance in 
America; and owners of private collections 
who have examples of Hawthorne’s paint- 
ing will look at them with a new point of 
view, not necessarily a mercenary one, 
since they know that Hawthorne’s work is 
finished. 

It is too early to have sufficient perspec- 
tive on the artist’s art to give it its place in 
American painting. True is it that we 
know details of his life which show influ- 
ences exerted on him. Equally true is it 
that we know of him as teacher, successful 
prize-winner, and a leader in his genera- 
tion. Furthermore, we are acquainted with 
the types he chose, and appreciate some- 
what the success of his character studies. 
It has always been man’s procedure to 
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praise unqualifiedly a recently deceased 
person, whenever this is possible. Much 
will doubtless be written about Hawthorne 
of this nature, and most of it will be just. 
Tribute will be paid to him as a man, a 
thorough exponent of an American type, 
and an artist of feeling and skill above most 
of his generation. 

Hawthorne came of old New England 
stock. He was born in Maine on January 
8, 1872, where he received the good old- 
fashioned ‘‘schooling.’”” When eighteen he 
left Maine, and went to New York to study. 
His first endeavors in artistic creation were 
in the field of stained glass, and at that 
time he studied in the evening classes of 
the Art Students’ League under Vincent 
du Mond and George de Forest Brush. 
Later he was able to enter the school of 
William M. Chase, where he worked with 
other budding artists who since have like- 
wise been leaders in American art. His 
education was broadened in valuable ways, 
including a study of the work of Frans 
Hals in Holland in company with Chase, 
and then an extended trip to Italy and 
Sicily where he came under the spell of 
Titian and the Venetians. This last was 
when he was thirty-six. This wasa period 
of experiments, and resulted in landscapes 
and character studies of the people with 
whom he came in contact. It has been re- 
peatedly pointed out, however, that what 
he absorbed was the general inspiration of 
the country rather than that of any one 
artist directly. 


On his return to the United States his 
career was marked by constant hard work 
on his part, continued experiment, and the 
interpretation of new subjects in the light 
of what he had learned. Hawthorne yielded 
to the attractions of Cape Cod, where at 
Provincetown, he later founded a very im- 
portant summer school. Here too, he chose 
to make the fishermen and their families 
his special study, and by these subjects he 
is perhaps best known. But the sand 
dunes and the sea were in his field of inter- 
est. Still life also fascinated him, as it has 
artists through the ages, and he placed con- 
siderable emphasis on the introduction of 
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fish in his compositions. Neither was the 
field of portraiture neglected, and while 
there is naturally a wide difference in the 
way he reacted to some sitters, we find that 
the inspiration of Hals and Titian led him 
to excellent character study. 

Two criticisms have frequently been 
offered against his work: first, that there is 
a yielding in the direction of sentiment; 
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are also told that this is a matter for which 
he was indebted to his study of Titian. 

But true as these criticisms may be, we 
will consider still that no one has as yet in- 
terpreted an interesting section of Ameri- 
can life quite as successfully as he, and that 
his work, rather more than that of most of 
his fellow-artists, shows less of the Euro- 
pean influence. 


GIRL IN WHITE 


by Charles W. Hawthorne 


Bequest of Isaac C. Bates, 1913 


and second, that in the painting of the 
eyes of his subjects he uses a vacant stare 
which is somewhat distressing. So far as 
the first point is concerned, the artist is not 
necessarily responsible for what sentiment 
the observer reads into the picture. Weare 
told about the second point, that this effect 
was especially sought for by the artist in 
an attempt to give something of the active 
mind behind the face, not concerned with 
the person who looks at the picture. We 


Hawthorne has been well-known in the 
galleries of the Museum. Years ago there 
was an important one-man exhibition of 
his work, and many have seen the Fall Ex- 
hibitions in which examples of his painting 
have been featured. 

In the permanent collection there are 
three excellent paintings by him. ‘The 
Net Mender,” one of his important ex- 
amples, was given by Mr. Isaac C. Bates 
and Mrs. Gustav Radeke in 1910; the 
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“Girl in White” was received as a part of 
the bequest of Mr. Bates in 1913; and 
“The White Rose’ was given by Mrs. 
Radeke. 

So as the years pass and other painters 
are represented in the galleries, with the 
work of others, our visitors may at their 
pleasure judge for themselves by compari- 
son of Hawthorne’s place in American art, 
and the good fortune of the Museum in 
having him so well represented. 
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the ‘‘Christ on the Cross” (Bartsch 25) and 
the ‘Temptation of St. Anthony” (Bartsch 
47), and are gifts from Mrs. Gustav 
Radeke. 

Martin Schoengauer’s father was a gold- 
smith from Augsburg who had settled in 
Colmar where Martin was born in or about 
the year 1445. Of his early life we know 
little, save that in 1465 he was connected 
with the University of Leipsig, as an artist 
rather than student. He never was a citizen 


THE NET MENDER 
Gift of Isaac C. Bates and Mrs, Gustav Radeke, 1910 


PRINTS, BY 
MARTIN SCHOENGAUER 


OLLECTORS of prints recognize a 
GG. of five as leaders in German en- 

graving. The two of greatest influ- 
ence and quality were Albrecht Diirer and 
Martin Schoengauer. The reasons have 
been dealt with at length whenever their 
work has been discussed. The Museum 
has been fortunate in recent gifts, receiving 
several fine examples of work by both art- 
ists, but only the two by Schoengauer will 
be mentioned in this issue. They are su- 
perb examples, in excellent condition, of 


by Charles W. Hawthorne 


of Colmar, but spent his time journeying 
back and forth in Rhenish territory, doubt- 
less, as was the custom, to further the sale 
of his prints. These journeys began in 
1470. Bartsch, the often-quoted authority 
on prints, lists 115 of these as by Schoen- 
gauer. Students feel that the last of his 
work was produced between 1466 and 
1480. The city of Colmar has been men- 
tioned in connection with him, in fact, he 
has been called the ‘Master of Colmar,’’ 
while Beatus Rhenanus, a sixteenth cen- 
tury humanist, applied to him the name of 
“Apelles of Colmar’, but for years he 
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TEMPTATION OF SAINT ANTHONY 


by Martin Schoengauer 


Gift of Mrs. Gustav Radeke, 1930 


lived at Vieux-Brisach where he died in 
1491. 

The ‘“‘Temptation of Saint Anthony”’ be- 
longs in Schoengauer’s second period. It 
shows the engraver’s reaction to the inter- 
est of his day, both in the Rhenish prov- 
inces and the Low Countries, in the wild 
fancies of imagination, the fantastic demon 
creatures, the wildly imaginative animals 
of untrammelled fancy. In this there is 
the undoubted influence of the earlier bes- 
tiaries. In Holland we find its expression 
in Hieronymous Bosch (1470?-1516) and 
others. Schoengauer was not unique in 
the Rhenish provinces in this respect, but 
he treats his subject with more apprecia- 
tion of the decorative value, and less of the 
grossness sometimes found in other artists’ 
adventures in this realm of fancy. Just 


how much influence Schoengauer had on 
the Rhenish provinces and on the Low 
Countries is not a subject to be dealt with 
here, but the reader is referred to the arti- 
cle by Dr. Max Geisberg (in Print-Collec- 
tor’s Quarterly, vol. 4, 1914, p. 103) for 
this and other interesting material about 
Schoengauer as an engraver. Suffice it to 
say that such influence was natural and in- 
evitable. Schoengauer, as has been said, 
did not originate all of his fabulous crea- 
tures. Paul Girodie (Martin Schoengauer, 
p. 138) has pointed out that St. Jerome in 
his Life of Paul of Thebes describes the ap- 
pearance toSaint Anthony of one suchcom- 
posite creature—‘‘a faun, crowned with 
horns,. having a hooked nose and the hoofs 
of a goat,”’ and we find such a conception 
in the upper righthand corner of the print. 
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Students who rejoice in “‘states”’ of prints 
will be interested to see that the recent ac- 
quisition of the Museum isa ‘‘second state”’ 
which has the ‘‘curved lines covering the 
white spot on the saint’s cloak to the left 
and just under the girdle.” ? 

About the ‘‘Christ on the Cross’’ it is 


THE CRUCIFIXION 
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in some thanin others. While not perhaps 
the finest of the variations, our print ranks 
among the best. 

Schoengauer was a painter of distinction 
as well as an engraver, but the flowering of 
his genius is seen in his prints. To be 
sure, we could well hope some day to own 


by Martin Schoengauer 


Museum Appropriation, 1923 


interesting to note that the artist made six 
plates, in each treating the subject in quite 
a different manner, especially in the details, 
The subject was a popular one in his day, 
and the artist undoubtedly felt that he 
had a ready market for more than one 
version. Naturally he was more successful 


1B. M.F. A. Bulletin, vol. XXII, February, 1924, 
D. 3s 


in the collections several other examples, 
notably his “Noli Me Tangere” and his 
“Carrying of the Cross” as well as several 
of the decorative shield-designs which he 
made, but an excellent start has been made 
with the two prints which are illustrated, 
both of which show so well his creative 
genius, his humanity and _ his superb 
draughtsmanship. L. E. Rowe 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


by Juan Carrefio de Miranda 


HE seventeenth century, although 
politically and economically disas- 
trous to Spain, is called the Golden 
This applies to the 
By 1665, the 


Age of Spanish Art. 
first part of the century. 
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reign the painter who succeeded to the 
position occupied by Velasquez under 
Philip IV was Carrefio. His whole name 
was Juan Carrefio de Miranda and he was 
born in Aviles, a town in the Asturias, in 
1614. His family was noble. During his 
childhood his father moved to Madrid. 


Carrefio, even at that time, showed artistic 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY 


by Juan Carrefio de Miranda 


Bequest of Manton B, Metcalf, 1923 


date of the accession of young Charles IT, 
the great men, Ribera, Zurbaran and Vel- 
asquez, haddied. Murilloalone continued 
to paint until 1682. These outstanding 
names completely eclipsed the men who 
followed, such as Antonio Pereda, Juan 
Rizzi, Carrefio, and his pupil, Mateo 
Cerezo. 

One redeeming quality of Charles II, 
who was stupid to the verge of imbecility, 
was his patronage of art. During his 


ability and eventually gained the reluctant 
consent of his father to enter the studio 
of Pedro de las Cuevas. This artist was 
one who bent his efforts toward producing 
painters rather than paintings; as a teacher 
he was highly successful but it is difficult 
to find even a reference to any of his works. 
Later Carrefio completed his education 
with Bartolomé Roman. He was fairly 
precocious; at the age of twenty he was 
filling independent commissions, chiefly re- 
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ligious works for churches and convents. 
For a while his artistic career was threat- 
ened by the duties connected with a public 
office which he held. Velasquez took pity 
on him and had him made a court painter 
so that he might devote himself to art 
alone. The older artist also secured for 
him the task of decorating the Hall of 
Mirrors in the Alcazar with mythological 
scenes in fresco, an unusual medium in 
Spain. Carrefio became ill, so that the 
fresco had to be completed by Francisco 
Rizzi, the son of the Italian Antonio Rizzi, 
who had come from Bologna to work for 
Philip II. Carrefio and Francisco Rizzi 
were associated in several projects. In 1660 
Velasquez died. Carrefio soon began to 
paint portraits, probably in order to fill the 
demand. He gradually attained the posi- 
tion of leading portrait painter in Spain, 
although he had shown little aptitude for 
this formerly. Charles II made him painter- 
in-ordinary and deputy-Aposentador. 
From that time on he painted the royal 
family, courtiers, ambassadors, and the 
ever-present dwarfs and fools. No other 
artist could portray the king without Car- 
refio’s permission. He died in 1685. 

Carrefio’s earlier work, large religious 
compositions, many of them in fresco, were 
under Italian influence. His painting of 
the Magdalen in the Prado is said to be an 
imitation of the great Venetians. His por- 
traits were naturally close to Velasquez, 
with some of the elegance and sobriety of 
Van Dyck. Unfortunately his reputation, 
which was considerable in his day, has been 
utterly overshadowed by the four greater 
Spaniards. 

The painting by Carrefio in the Rhode 
Island School of Design, the bequest of 
Manton B. Metcalf, is the half-length por- 
trait of a young woman, evidently a person 
of some importance. Like his other por- 
traits it displays a certain amount of psy- 
chological insight. From her expression 
one would say that she was sure of herself 
and of her position; quite sophisticated, 
and kindly. She wears a black velvet gown 
with the outlines of the bodice and sleeves 
accentuated by rows of pearls and cut 
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stones. The skirt is full and gathered at 
the waist. This is not the exaggeratedly 
wide Spanish skirt painted so often by 
Velasquez, and even by Carrefio in his por- 
trait of the Marquesa de Santa Cruz (in 
the collection of the Marquesa de Isasi, 
Madrid). Her luxuriantly curling hair falls 
to her shoulders. In it she has fastened a 
white ostrich plume. Besides the pearls 
and cut stones already mentioned, she 
wears two pearl bracelets, a pearl necklace 
from which hangs a cross, an elaborate 
brooch with a crown and three pendent 
pearls, a ring, and a heavy crystal pendant 
which is attached to the waist by a bow of 
ribbon. Even the lively spaniel on the 
chair at his mistress’ right wears a few 
pearls on the ribbon round his neck. The 
Spanish chair is of a type much sought by 
collectors. It has the characteristic low, 
wide back of velvet (stamped and gilded 
leather was often used) and is decorated 
with large-headed nails. In the background 
is a column on a high pedestal, an architec- 
tural conceit, which is also found in Car- 
refio’s portrait of the Queen-Mother Mari- 
ana in the Altes Pinakotek, Munich. 
Draped about the column is one of the im- 
pressive gold-fringed curtains so beloved 
by seventeenth century portrait painters 
of all countries. Carrefio’s dependence on 
Van Dyck may be seen in the painting of 
the hands with their long, slender fingers. 
The painting is a harmonious combina- 
tion of red, black, and flesh tone. This is 
emphasized by the iact that the brown of 
the background has somewhat darkened 
with age so that it seems black. The cur- 
tain and the chair back are red. Carrefio 
used here a thin, flat impasto, like that of 
Velasquez, which allows the weave of the 
canvas to be seen through it. Unfortunate- 
ly the white pigment used for the pearls 
has become transparent with age so that 
little remains of them save the high lights. 
The ostrich plume has suffered in the same 
way. On the whole the painting is in good 
condition, although there are slight touches 
of repaint on the lower part of the canvas. 
Carrefio probably painted this portrait 
toward the close of his career. A compar- 
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ison witha copy (inthe Prado) of Carrefio’s 
portrait of Marie Louise de Bourbon, wife 
of Charles II, shows certain similarities of 
costume. The unhappy queen wears a 
long narrow bodice decorated with jewels 
and a lace bertha like that in the painting 
here. Her jeweled brooch supports a single 
_ pendent pearl, the famous Peregrina, the 
fabulous size and value of which was re- 
corded by contemporary writers. Her skirt 
is gathered in the same way at the waist. 
Queen Marie Louise came to Spain in 1679, 
and died ten years later. Carrefio died in 
1685. If one could rely on the similarities 
of dress, one could place the painting be- 
tween 1679 and 1685. But dating paint- 
ings by costume is at best an uncertain 
business, so there is every possibility that 
it may be earlier. 

Speculation as to the identity of the lady 
is interesting but unprofitable. She is evi- 
dently a woman of rank, perhaps one of the 
young ladies chosen to wait on Queen 
Marie Louise, and to share her sufferings 
under the strict rule of the Duchess of Ter- 
ranova, the Camerera Mayor. Life at the 
Spanish court was dreary, monotonous, 
and extremely formal. In spite of this, 
the subject of Carrefio’s painting has a 
cheerful air and an alert expression. Her 
fine complexion, red lips and sparkling 
black eyes give her a vivid quality which 
must have been a refreshing change to the 
artist after the sallow, mournful visages of 
_ the Hapsburgs. 

Other paintings by Carrefio in this coun- 
try are: a portrait of Charles II, and an 
Immaculate Conception belonging to the 
Hispanic Society. A portrait of Philip IV 
in the same collection is attributed to him. 

In 1918, there appeared in Kleinberger’s 
sale a full length painting said to be a self- 
portrait by Carrefio. 

E. J. RICHMOND 


In art any flood of spiritual exaltation 
finds a channel ready to nurse and lead 
it; and when art fails it is for lack of 
emotion, not for lack of formal adapta- 


_ bility. CLIVE BELL 
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A DRAWING 
by Eugene Speicher 


N the gathering together of drawings, 

collectors and museums find that in 

general there are two kinds, those which 
are clearly studies showing in whole or part 
the development of a work of art, perhaps 
either in painting or sculpture, and second- 
ly those which are made as finished works 
of art in themselves, each a distinct state- 
ment in itself of the artist’s response to 
model or mood. Both kinds are found in 
American art, although our artists are not 
as a rule as interested in making drawings 
as are the French. Notable exceptions 
were the late George Bellows, and Eugene 
Speicher who occupies a prominent place 
in American art today. One of his strong 
characteristic drawings was recently ac- 
quired by the Museum, and is here pub- 
lished. 

Every writer on Speicher’s work calls 
attention to the sureness of hand and the 
great skill in handling the masses and line 
shown by the artist. Repeatedly has it 
been pointed out that he preferred to use 
cameo paper, which does not admit of 
modification or erasure. 

Since an artist’s life often reflects and 
sometimes modifies his art, it is always in- 
teresting to note his development. Speicher 
was born in Buffalo, N. Y., on April 5, 
1893. He studied first in Buffalo, then in 
1906 went to the Art Students’ League in 
New York. Later he was a member of 
Robert Henri’s class. There he met George 
Bellows. Other fellow-students under Henri 
included Rockwell Kent and Edward Hop- 
per, but the interesting relationship exists 
between the three, Henri, Bellows and 
Speicher. Work under Henri was followed 
by study in Europe, where the artist came 
to feel the value of the movement for 
which credit is given to Cezanne. The 
achievements of other great Frenchmen, 
particularly those in the Post Impression- 
istic movement, were also duly considered. 
There has been no slavish copying of 
method, but rather the developing of a 
talent which is moulded by the best of 
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what has been done in the immediate past. 
Since his return to America, Speicher has 
been a constant exponent of American art, 
full of individuality and distinction. At 
first he painted portraits, later he was able 
to free himself from this drudgery, and 
carry on only such study as interested him. 
Today his work is found in our leading 
museums and collections. 


SKETCH OF YOUNG GIRL 
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Museum, and holds its own in quality 
with the best, because of the sincerity, 
skill and individuality of the artist. 


NOTES 


BYZANTINE ENAMELS—In the October 
Bulletin there was published a Byzantine 
enamel placque from the well-known M. P. 
Botkin Collection of Petrograd. Since 


eta | 


Drawing by Eugene Speicher 


Mary B. Jackson Fund, 1929 


Another comment which is in order, is 
that he prefers to draw and paint women, 
although he has produced notable land- 
scapes and portraits of men. 

Speicher has been frequently represented 
in the special exhibitions of paintings in 
the Museum, although as yet it is not so 
fortunate as to have one in the permanent 
collections. The drawing which is dis- 
cussed is, however, a notable addition to 
the rich collection of drawings now in the 


then other information, not then available, 
reveals the fact that ‘‘this fine collection 
became the property of Vasilafsky Ostroff 
in Petrograd; after the death of the owner 
in 1914, the collection passed to his heirs, 
who deposited the Byzantine enamels and 
jewelry in the State Bank in Petrograd. 
During the revolution, when they started 
to evacuate Petrograd in 1917, this part 
of the collection was sent to Nijni Nov- 
gorod on the Volga River and then it dis- 
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appeared.” Thislaterturned upin Vienna 
and has been distributed by sale through- 
out Europe and America. The balance of 
the collection has been nationalized by the 
Soviet government. 

A superb catalogue in Russian with 103 
plates, of which 56 are in color reproducing 
in their true colors this magnificent series 
of enamels, was issued in 1911. Only a 
few copies of this catalogue have reached 
the United States, and the library of the 
Rhode Island School of Design is fortunate 
in receiving one of these catalogues as a 
gift from Miss Ellen D. Sharpe. Students 
of Byzantine enamels, and workers in 
enamels will find this volume of very great 
interest and value, 


* THE MuseuM AND THE LONDON Ex- 
HIBITION—The latest sensation in the 
world of art is without doubt the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Persian Art, which 
opened in Burlington House, London, on 
January seventh. Already the attendance 
is mounting up, giving every evidence of 
record figures, for never before has there 
been such a revelation of the wealth of art 
produced by the Persians. Vienna can 
boast of its exhibition of rugs in 1891, 
Munich in 1910 gave those who visited its 
Persian exhibition a wonderful treat, but 
the present exhibition far exceeds both in 
variety, scope and interest. Treasures from 
the collection of the Shah and the Imperial 
Treasury, and the rarest objects to be 
found in the private collections of Iran 
have been brought together with the best 
which Europe and America could send. 
Over forty-six museums have helped to 
make possible this exhibition, and our own 
Museum is represented by the carved 
wooden grave monument or ‘‘turbeh’’ of 
Abdul-Ghassem, which has been a feature 
of its permanent collections. This was 
made by Ahmed Vehen Achmeh in Octo- 
ber 1375 A. D., on order from Jelal-ed-din 
Shah Shuja, second ruler of the Muzaffarid 
dynasty, and who ruled over Fars, Ker- 
man, and Kurdistan. The artist evident- 
ly was an Arab, perhaps trained in the 
Cairo school, but who was living at Shiraz 
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when he made the monument in question. 
This work of near-Eastern art was pub- 
lished in the Museum Bulletin for January 
1920, to which the reader is referred. 

Word from London brings the informa- 
tion that this loan of the Museum’s is 
shown in a place of honor in the large 
central hall where its great artistic merit 
will receive due recognition. It is cer- 
tainly a pleasure for the Museum to be 
represented by this fine example of wood- 
carving. 

While everyone cannot visit London and 
see the exhibition, it is always possible to 
visit the Persian room in the Museum here 
where miniatures by the Persian masters, 
fine potteries from Sultanabad, Rakka and 
other centres, wood-carvings, book-bind- 
ings, and metalwork can assist in giving an 
excellent idea of the love of design and 
color, and the genius of the Persian artist. 

The exhibition in London will be open 
through January and February. At its 
close the wood-carving will be returned to 
the Museum, where it will again be found 
in its central position in the Persian gal- 
lery. 

THE LIBRARY 

Among the recent additions to the Li- 
brary are the following books: 

American Academy in Rome—Memoirs. 
v.l, 1929. 

Avery, C. L.—Early American silver. 
1930. 

Boston Museum of Fine Arts—Loan ex- 
hibition of 100 colonial portraits. 1930. 

Boussac, M. J.—Catalogue des dessins 
et aquarelles. 1926. 

Cario, Louis—Eugene Boudin. 1928. 

Childe, V. Gordon—The most ancient 


East. 1929. 

Coquiot, Gustave—H. de Toulouse-Lau- 
trec. 1913. 

Coulton, G. G.—Art and the Reforma- 
tion. 1928. 


Dayot, Armand, ed.—Les animaux. Sv. 


n.d. 
Delebecque, Edmée—Dieulefit, et ses 


environs. n.d. 
DeQuincy, Quatremére—Canova et ses 
ouvrages, 1834. 


———— 
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D’Harcourt, Raoul—L’argenterie Peru- 
vienne. n.d. 

Duveen, Sir Joseph—Thirty years of 
British art. 1930. 

Eberlein, H. D.—Spanish interiors, fur- 
niture and details. 1925. 

Eckardt, Andreas—A history of Korean 
art. 1929. 

Farnum, R. B.—Practical drawing. Art 
Education ed. n.d. 


Flint, Ralph—Albert Sterner. 1927. 
Foote, Henry W.—Robert Feke. 1930. 
Gaillard, Emile—Sano di Pietro. n.d. 


Garrison and Rustay—Mexican houses. 
1930. 

Geerlings, Gerald K.—Metal crafts in 
architecture. 1929, 

Giafferri, P. L. de—History of French 
masculine costume. n.d. 

Gusman, Pierre—La villa imperiale de 
Tibur. 1904. 

Hannover, Emil—Pottery and porcelain. 
BV LOZS: 

Harriman (Marie) Galleries—Walt Kuhn 
exhibition. 1930. 

Hege and Rodenwaldt—Die Akropolis. 
1930. 

Hoffmann, Herbert—Modern lettering. 
n.d. 

Iacovleff, Alexandre—Dessins et pein- 
tures d’Afrique. 1927. 

Jones, E. Alfred—The old royal plate in 
the tower of London. 1908. 

Jones, E. Alfred—Objects in gold and 
silver in the collection of the Baroness 
James de Rothschild. 1912. 

Jourdain, M.—English decorative plas- 
terwork. 1926. 

Konody, P. G.—The painter of Victorian 
life. 1930. 

Lee, Cuthbert—Early American portrait 
painters. 1929. 

Longhi and Mayer—The old Spanish 
masters. 1930. 

Longhurst, M. H.—English ivories. 1926. 

Maeriz and Paul—A dictionary of color. 
1930. 

March, Benjamin—China and Japan in 
our museums. 1929. 

Mauclair, Camille—Florence. 1927. 

Museum of Modern Art, New York— 
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Sixth loan exhibition: 
Eakins. 1930. 

Ormsbee, T. H.—Early American furni- 
ture makers. 1930. 

Papini, Roberto—Le arti d’oggi. 1930. 

Piot, Eugene—Monuments et memoires. 
v.30, no.52. 1929. 

Reverdy, Pierre,and others—Pablo Gar- 
gallo. 1930. 

Roberts, W.—Memorials of Christie’s. 
2v. 1897. 

Rothschild, C. M.—Orfevrerie alle- 
mande. 1911. 

Schretlen, M. J.—Dutch and Flemish 
woodcuts of the 15thcentury. 1923. 

Sexton, R. W.,-.ed.—American theatres 
of today. 1930. 

Small and Woodbridge—Mouldings of 
the Tudor period. n.d. 

Sturgis, Russell—How to judge archi- 
tecture. 1903. 

Tatlock, R. R. and others—Spanish art. 
1927. 

Tegdal, Charles—Odilon Redon. 

Vollard, Ambroise—Degas. 1927. 

Wallace, Philip B.—Colonial ironwork 
in old Philadelphia. 1930. 

Watkins, _LuraW.—Cambridge glass. 1930. 

Watson, Forbes, ed.—Allen Tucker, n.d. 

Wettergren, Erik—Modern decorative 
arts of Sweden. 1926. 

Woolley, C. L—The Sumerians. 1928. 

Woolley, C. L.—Ur of the Chaldees. 
1930. 

Yarrowand Bouche—RobertHenri.1921. 
—Catalogue des perles, pierreries, 

bijoux et objets d’art precieux 

appartenu au Sultan Abd-ul- 


Homer, Ryder, 


1929. 


hamid IJ. 1911. 
—w—Ausstellung Dresdener Kunst. 
1930. 


———Sammlung vonC. Castiglioni.1930. 
——-—Christie’s. Season 1930. 
Dedalo. 9v. 1920-29. 
Jacques Doucet Collection. 1930, 
Eastern Art. 1930. 
———Samimlung von Dr. Albert Figdor. 
2v., 1930. 
—-——The Studio Yearbook of Decora- 
tive Art, 1927-30. 
EVELYN CHAS= 
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ADMISSIONS 


HOURS OF OPENING. The galleries 
are open to the public on every day 
of the year, with the exception of Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, and the 
Fourth of July. From 10 A.M.to 5P.M. 
week days and from 2 to 5 p. M. Sundays. 
The Pendleton Collection is open from 
2 to 5 Pp. M. daily. 


Twenty-five cents admission to the 
museum is charged on Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays and the museum is free 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays, and 
Sundays. 


LIBRARY 


The Library contains 8,015 volumes, 
17,672 mounted photographs and repro- 
ductions, 5,248 lantern slides, and about 
4,989 postcards. During the months of 
June, July and August the library is closed. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Four quarterly bulletins are issued and 
are sent free of charge to the members, 
and, on written request, to alumni of the 
institution. 

The year book of the school containing 
detailed information regarding its many 
activities, and presenting conditions of 
admission and a list of the courses given 
in its several departments, will be for- 
warded free of charge to prospective 
students and others who are interested 
in the institution and its work. 


PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 


Photographic copies of many of the ob- 
jects belonging to the museum, including 
photographs of the Pendleton Collection 
of furniture, are on sale at the entrance to 
the museum. 


COPYING 


Permission to copy or photograph in the 
galleries of the museum may be obtained 
in the office. Such permits will not be 
issued for Sundays or legal holidays. 


